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which they have set the pattern for the modern societies of the world.36 On the other
hand, an opinion poll in 1971 showed that almost half of Americans themselves were
afraid that unrest and violence would lead to a real breakdown in the unity, political
stability, and law and order in the country.37 Which view would be realized in the
1970s would depend in no small degree upon the resolution of the educational tensions
that were coming to a head in that decade.

E.   THE IDEOLOGY OF MODERNITY IN AMERICAN EDUCATION
In view of the stormy issues surrounding the road to modernity in the control of
education, it should go without saying that the modernization of pedagogy in the
United States was not a smooth or continuous process. It would take volumes to chart
the course through the arguments, the debates, the speeches, the books, the plans, the
revisions, the experiments, and the untold effort that went into a century of program
planning, proposing, resisting, or just plain drift. The principal modernist challengers
of tradition sometimes appealed to the methods and assumptions of empirical science
and sometimes to the methods and outlooks of the newer policy-oriented social
sciences, but the major signposts on the road to modernity were clear. The direction of
the century was unmistakably toward the secular and scientific, the practical and the
professional, the differentiation and specialization of knowledge, and empirical re-
search on human behavior.
That distinctively American contribution to the modernizing of intellectual
outlooks in the later nineteenth century, the philosophy of pragmatism, marshaled
the broad principles of evolutionary theory to attack the hold of the genteel tradition
on American education. From the restless and expansive temper of American life and
from the example of Darwinism and the new sciences, Charles Peirce, William James,
and John Dewey formulated a pragmatic philosophy that required knowledge to be
validated by the tested experience of human beings rather than by appeal to a remote
authority of religion or traditional philosophy. As the nineteenth turned into the
twentieth century the experimentalism of John Dewey and his followers made it even
more difficult for advocates of a closed intellectual system and conventional body of
truth to hold their own.
For more than fifty years Dewey was the chief apostle of modernity in
American philosophy as well as in American education, heralding a revolt against the
prevailing religious, disciplinary, and humanistic tradition which ruled elementary and
secondary education throughout most of the Western world. He argued that schools
should strive to emphasize moral goals based upon democratic civic and social
experience, vocational and practical usefulness, and individual development in the light
of the rapid modernizing changes that were taking place in Western civilization.
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